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As the carth, after the irons ENS rains,appears washed 
clean and ready for her fresh garments of green, so the 


soul, cleansed pure by pain is ready for the apparel of 
beauty in which it is to be clothed. 


WE do not often yield ourcolumns to the words of praise 
or encouragement we receive from our friends, but we won- 
der how many of our readers have the same prophetic grasp 
on the future as the subscriber who says, ‘‘Surely UNITY 
does meet the needs that are fast becoming the wants of a 
large number of people in the west.” 


—— 


THE poet always comes before the poem. When we con- 
fuse the being and his words, reversing the order of their 
coming, we naturally enough become inquisitors and shake 
off penalties for non-equivalence of thought and life. In 
the nobler order,.after we see that the whole significance 
lies in the first agent, there can be no longer such a thing 
as punishment for opinion. e. t *?. 


THE last number of Unrty will add two tracts to our 
lists. Mrs. Jones’s paper on ‘‘The Co-education of Hus- 
band and Wife” will need to be read by more husbands and 
wives than are likely to see it in our columns, so it will 
take form as a ‘‘Unity Mission Tract”; while a large 
part of the Easter thoughts and poems will put on perma- 
nence as a ‘‘ short tract” called ‘‘ Deathlessness”. They 
will both be ready soon to answer orders. 


Is it the frivolous and conventional in architecture or 
the flippant and irreverent in\ this age that leads to the 
nicknaming of somany churches? Boston has its ‘‘Church 
of the Holy Pepper”, ‘Church of the Holy Dragon’s Tail”, 
“Church of the Holy Corn Cob”, ‘Church of the Hol 
Vork-screw”, “Church of the Sacred Demijohn”, an 


‘‘Church of the Holy Asparagus”; New York, its ‘‘Church 
of the ae Zebra,” and elsewhere there is the ‘‘Church of 
the Holy Toothpick”, the ‘‘Darning Needle”, and so on. 
People caricature the insincere. Let architects give us 
buildings so simple, earnest und ethical that they will pre- 
sent no external excrescence to provoke ridicule. 


Dr. WiLtt1AmM 8S. BALCH is too conspicuous and well 
known a figure to be monopolized by the Universalist de- 
nomination, particularly when it is a matter of congratula- 
tions over an eightieth birthday. We join our greetings 
with the many Universalist brethren who gathered from 
all parts of the west to welcome the genial veteran the 
other day at the Tremont house. Brother Balch has stood 
for breadth and sunshine in this world and universal fel- 
lowship in the next for many years. 


A ‘CORRESPONDENT sends this hint, which may have 
value to more preachers than one: “The thirst for style, 
the desire for wealth, the sins that lead to moral death and 
blighted lives, should be the themes of more sermons.” 
To which we venture to add, When the pulpits devote 
themselves more continuously and persistently to the great 
ethical problems that touch the life that now is, there will 
be great growth in the spirituality of our church-goers. 


As soon as men seek to imprison Truth in a Custom, the 
evangel shows its power, escapes them, takes refuge in some 
unexpected seer, and disproves what is falsely called social 
order. ‘There can never be such a paradox as supposes 
justice in chains. The changeless agent is free to make its 
own entrances and exits, by. whatever avenues its spirit 
dictates, and we most demonstrate its omnipotence when 
we most exert ourselves to put it in partnership with a 
social impurity. H. L. T. 


Time makes this labor question spiritual. We are not 
to think of the problem as one simply of bread and butter. 
It involves personal righteousness. It foretells the 
destruction of two monsters—the impostor Magnificence 
and the destroyer Degradation. If we force the mass of 
men into such a plight as makes it the whole necessity of 
their lives to look after the stomach and the covering, 
what right have we, in after-hours, to complain of the 
absence in them of spiritual loftiness? It is as though 
we blamed a man for letting us strike him. H. L. T. 


TuE following is what a St. Louis merchant says: ‘“The 
female stenographer is the most successful evangelist of the 
age. Asarule, all the ladies of this class are dignified, 
reserved, and possess not only wer moral character, but 
an atmosphere of refinement and purity that exerts a great 
influence in winning the respect of male associates. A\l- 
ready the several hundred girls who are writing shorthand 
and manipulating type-writers in the offices of St. Louis 
have wrought wonderful changes in the a and ac- 
tions of the young men who surround them. One thing 
they do effectually is to suppress profanity. There is no 
cursing or blasphemy in the offices where these ladies work. 
Miss went to work in a railroad office several weeks 


ago, where the clerks cursed, swore, and were obscene in 
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_. mine the influence of the more liberal-thoughted among 
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their language to such an extent that it was thought well 
to advise the young lady of this fact. She said she’d give 
it a trial, anyhow, and went. I was surprised to learn 
that since Miss ’s advent in that office not one single 
cuss word has been heard, and the conversation is as pure 
and unadorned as if it all fell from a church pulpit.” 


THE editor of the Century sees some good signs on the 
lecture platform, which believers in the intellectual pro- 
gress of the age will be glad to have their attention called 
to. Speaking of how the former editor and founder of 
that magazine used to deplore the change that had come 
over the lecture system, where through the intervention of 
the ‘‘ Lecture Bureau” a number of men and women of 
inferior talent, or none at all, were able to make a brief, 
rocket-like appearance upon the public rostrum, he admits 
that the first halycon days of the lyceum are not likely to 
return,—the days when men like Emerson, Phillips, Curtis, 
and Bayard Taylor went traveling about the country, to 
give their audiences the best fruits of their genius. But 
the careful observer may note the small beginnings of a 
new system, and the return of a disposition on the part of 
the public to “ listen to instruction from scholarly and dis- 
tinguished men”. ‘The historical lectures of Fiske and 
Freeman, the intellectual discourses of Edmund Gosse, 
the art-lectures of Seymour Hayden, and the incidental 
stimulus and refreshment offered in the wandering tours 
of thinkers like Matthew Arnold and Canon Farrar, are 
the signs of promise which are indicated. To these we 
might add the admirable course of lectures on the Pilgrim 
Fathers, by Edwin D. Mead, delivered a year or two ago 
in our city and other places in the west, and his labors in 
the Old South lectures,—a useful and honorable enter- 

rise in which Mr. Mead has found congenial employment 

or his excellent talents. a PR W. 


THE Atlantic Monthly for April has an article upon the 
“Reformation of Charity”, by the veteran of charity organ- 
izers, D. O. Kellogg, of Philadelphia, which is weighty, 
wise and eloquent. The only trouble about it is, that it 
will meet the eyes of readers already well informed and 
thoroughly convinced of the truth of almost all that Mr. 
Kellogg has to say. What a pity it is that the persons 
who need the wisdom which this article contains should 
so seldom read the publications in which such articles 


appear. One of Mr. Kellogg’s pregnant paragraphs is as 
follows: 


“By curing the evils of distress, charity organization cuts away 
the ground from under its own feet, and it would strive to draw into 
the same uselessness all its constituent societies. They are invited 
to labor for their own fossilization. It cannot, therefore, achieve its 
ideals without encountering the opposition of conservatism, of 
vested interests, and of minds preoccupied with old definitions! 
Hence everywhere it has made but slow progress in bringing the 
various charitable agencies of the community into co-ordination.” 


This is very;nearly the same thing as saying that the 
work which the\Christian world has been so deeply in- 
terested in for so many centuries under the name of 
charity, is now known to be mainly hurtful and to stand 
in the way of the advance of humanity to higher planes of 
living. To undo what has been done amiss, not only in 
the outward forms in which works of charity have been 
undertaken, but in the inward structure of the human 
mind which ages of such work has produced, is indeed a 
gigantsc undertaking, and one which centuries must pass 
without seeing fully accomplished. U. 


A FRIEND from England writes: ‘‘ We in England have 
gone through much the same kind of ordeal, indeed I 
scarcely think we are through with it yet. The reaction- 
ary forces here are the wealthy ones, and it is they who 
back up the efforts of Mr. Spears and the Christian Life 
to establish a sort of Unitarian orthodoxy, and to under- 
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us. Taking the Unitarian body asa whole I should say 
that its sympathies are more with the natural than the 
supernatural conception of religion ; the bulk of our men 
are in favor of including rather than of excluding. 
Curiously enough, too, the controversy, or rather the feel- 
ing which it is at the back of the controversy, is strongest 
ix London and Ireland. In the Unitarian districts of 
Lancashire and Cheshire there is far more agreement, at 
any rate of agreement in difference, and the efforts to stir 
up strife are viewed with great disfavor. However, time 
is on our side, and while reaction may have a temporary 
success, it cannot stay the current for long. 

The state of affairs in our pena: world is without pre- 
cedent, at any rate so far as I can call to mind. One can- 
not help entertaining a feeling of admiration for the 
prime-minister who, in his 77th year, deserted by some of 
his principal collegues out of favor at court, and hated 
by the rank and file of his opponents, sets himself deter- 
minedly to try and find a solution for a problem which has 
baffied so many able statesmen, and for finding which he 
knows that he will get little or no gratitude from either 
party.” 


— — 


As it bids fair for publishers to make a very good thing 
by gathering a group of controversial articles of English 
reviews into a volume, as has been done with the pas- 
sage at arms between Mr. Spencer and Mr. Harrison, and 
also with the recent controversy started by Mr. Gladstone 
and continued by Mr. Huxley and others, we suggest a pos- 
sible third of which as yet no advantage has been taken. Of 
English thinkers, few have the profound grasp of Principal 
Fairbairn, who during the last year has treated the readers 
of the Contemporary Review to a brilliant and profound 
study of Catholicism and modern thought. It opened in 
the February number, and continued in that of April and 
July. A most searching criticism of Cardinal Newman 
occupies a large part of this study, ‘“‘whose purpose is to 
attempt a critical analysis and appraisement of those prin- 
ciples of the English catholic movement that may be held 
to have significance for constructive religious thought”. 
That graceful and studious critic, Mr. R. H. Hutton, pub- 
lished a fine paper on Cardinal Newman in the May num- 
ber of the Contemporary for 1884, and in the current March 
number he has again essayed the same subject, this time 
in connection with Mr. Matthew Arnold. But even this 
treatment of so great a hand does not seem to us equal to 
that of Principal Fairbairn. This was sufficient toevokea 
reply from the cardinal himself in the October number, while 
to this was added the support of a catholic theologian, Doc- 
tor Barry. Principal Fairbairn made his rejoinder in De- 
cember. In this series of articles is contained a discipline 
in religious speculation, and while appealing perhaps to a 
different order of minds than those interested in the clash 
of arms between Mr. Spencer and Mr. Harrison, could not 
fail to make a deeply interesting and very valuable book. 


WHAT NEXT IN THE POST OFFICE MISSION? 


Whoever touches the Post Office Mission gets interested 
in it. It is easy to exaggerate the good done by it, but 
not the fascination of the doing. “Give me a new thought, 
that I may refresh myself with it”: but the act of giving 
refreshes the giver as well. Nor are we very likely to ex- 
aggerate the good that may be done by this tract-work, 
when we grow brave enough and wise enough to handle 
well the tool. It affords a means by which each small 
and struggling church, whose “hoard is little but whose 
heart is great”, can become at once a missionary of its 
faith to others, a torch-carrier, a light-giver,—for it needs 
but $20 and the heart. A means by which an individual, 
so furnished,—perhaps the lone Unitarian of a county,— 
can enter at once the missionary service and do’real good. 

And this year we have been growing braver and wiser 
at the tract tool. There are more “missions” sending out 
the tracts, they are better organized and connected with 
each other, the material to send is more varied and abun- 
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dant, and the western mails have —s distributed 
twice or thrice as much of it as in any year before. And 


this makes our question pat, “What nezt in the Post* 


Office Mission?” The question falls into four parts,— 
Material, Distribution, ner, and the Workers: “ what 
next” in each quarter? | 

(1.) As to the material, we need more knowledge of that 
already on hand. The A. U. A. offers over a hundred 
tracts free to whoever sends forthem. The “ Unity Mis- 
sion” and “Unity Short Tract” series of the west 
contain about three dozen more, sold at a low gees One 
ean hardly sit down and read a hundred and thirty-six 
tracts. So which of them all are the best twenty for 
average use? And of the rest, which one answers well this 
query, which tells well about that doctrine, and so on, thus 
filling special needs? To answer these questions a sort of 
Directory of tracts is being prepared, which we hope will be 
ready for workers this spring. No one should touch our 
tract work hap-hazard, or without becoming poweny fa- 
miliar with each pamphlet handled. And this Directory 
should make such acquaintance easy. 

Then we need to have this material on hand frankly 
criticised, to the end of bettering it; and to have the gaps 
in the supply pointed out,—the necessary subjects not yet 
well treated, or not yet treated at all, named, that the right 
word may be written. A Literature Committee of three or 
four veterans ought to take this matter in hand before long. 

(2.) How to open new channels. of distribution for our 
message? At this point we are very juvenile. We wait for 
the genius! When he comes, he will organize our whole 
advertising system, will find out the best advertising medi- 
ums and connect them with given “missions”, and will try 
experiments. For instance, some one writes, “ Advertise 
in college papers”: who will try that and report results? 
Another says, “Evangelize all the evangelical ministers in the 
stute by sending to each and every one the ‘Channing’, 
or the ‘Parker’, or the ‘Martineau tract’— those made 
up of selections from their writings.” Why not? Why can- 
not this be done this spring with the “Channing” by some 
of our churches in co-operation,—one church or “mission” 
sending it to the ministers of one denomination in one 
state, another sending it to those of another denomina- 
tion, and so on? $20 would buy it and mail it to over 
five hundred parsons,—and could a better bit of mission- 
ary work be done? Each copy would be sure of its reader, 
approving or indignant—in either case the emotion would 
be healthy,—and with many the gospel might sift through 
into the sermons, and with not a few might lead to 
reading of the book. Here is a definite acre-lot, with a 
large harvest sure, that any church can plant this spring, 
if it chooses. One friend bought a thousand copies of 
Emerson’s “ Divinity School Address” to sow in just this 
way. Who will try it with the “ Channing?” 

(3.) The finances: how to raise money to print the fresh 
tracts wanted,and to furnish them cheaply to the workers, 
and to assist them My paying for advertisements in 
papers? The money will have to come by interesting indi- 
ry ta A and that genius, when he comes—or is he, she ?— 
will be rich in expedients and devices of persuasion. 
Here, for instance, is a subject nobly treated in that manu- 
script: who will give the money to pay for plates of that 
and add it to our tract-list ? The genius knows. Here is 
is a set of workers willing to do work, if some one will on] 
equip them,—for they have no money thesmalven-<erith 
the little outfit needed: who will set that band to work? 
The genius knows. And then, where are the five, the ten 
rich friends who will give the $50 or the $100 each to the 
Unity Publishing Committee for this general tract work ? 
Our genius knows: he, she, -will find them or, if not, 
create them ! , 

(4.) How to increase the number of the workers? The 
day is not five years away, we think, when every western 
church will have a “Post Office Mission” connected with 
it as naturally and as surely as it now has a Sunday- 
school and a church sociable, and more surely than it has 
& minister; for the mission-belengs to the laymen and can 
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be carried on, though no minister is within a thousand 
miles. Js any church a church, until it is a missionary of 
its faith? And five years hence we shall all answer, No. 
But a minister can-help in many ways, gnd in one way 
which, we think, has nowhere yet been tried. He can 
start a Post Office Mission training-class, to train the work- 
ers. Several classes this last year have been studying 
the literature of our Unitarian thought; why should not 
such classes, with or without the parson, deliberately take 
up a study of our best tracts? It is our thought, our litera- 
ture, in a special form,— an easy form for study and dis- 
cussion. To learn any lesson weil, and to get interested 
in it, learn it to teach another. In such a study class the 
motive of service would deepen the interest all along, and 
the result would be not only clearer ideas for oneself, but 
a little band of workers in the church fitted to be the 
“mission” correspondents. 

We are glad to close our “What next?” with the word that 
Mr. Judy, of Davenport, has nearly ready a pamphlet filled 
with practical details about Post Office Mission life, the 
result of the experience gathered so far by the workers. 
It is a veritable little Murray or Bedeker of a guide-book 
to the whole subject, and in connection-with the Direc- 
tory of tracts, spoken of above, ought to make many a new 
“ mission” possible. 

Finally, does not all this show that the work has 


reached the stage when the various local “ missions” 


should join to organize themselves in some more central 
and co-operative way? ‘lhe Women’s Western Unitarian 
Conference and the Women’s Auxiliary already have it 
largely in their charge. It is pre-eminently theirs,—a 
noble “One thing I do” for them to carry forward toa 
large success. At the coming Conference in Cincinnati 
may we not hope to see them set head, heart and hand to 
this waiting opportunity ? 
; W. C. G. 


THEISM OF WORD, OR THEISM OF DEED. 


“While tenderness of feeling and susceptibility to generous 
emotion are accidents of temperament, goodness is an achievement 
of the will and a quality of the life.”—J. R. Lowell. 


Theodore Parker over a skeptic’s coffin said: “O Lord, though 
he doubted thy being, he lived thy law.” 


“T would point pen to what may be called the most fundamental 
idea of religion; | mean the idea of right, of duty.”—Channing. 


Rev. Rufus Ellis once said religion is ‘‘the consciousness 
of God”. Rev. Sam Jones, the revivalist, says it is 
‘‘loyalty to God”. Both of these definitions have acertain 
value, but they are far from synonymous. One implies 
that God is felt merely—as an interior presence. It is 
esseutially a subjective conception. The other implies 
fidelity to an external power—the free choice and effort of 
the soul to obey the divine law. 
objective conception. 

ligion as ‘‘the consciousness of God” expresses the 
state of the mystic, living in 
“A presence which is not to be put by”, 
or brooded over as by the light of day. 


“Draw if thou canst, the mystic line 
Severing rightly his from thine, 
Which is human. which divine.” 

This view makes religion rather contemplative or passive. 
Suppose, now, we use this phrase implying, perhaps, the 
simplest form of theism, to test men’s fitness for religious 
fellowship, we shall then ask each applicant for the privi- 
vileges of the church, Have you the consciousness of God ? 
Or, do you realize the presence of God in your soul ? 
Even an affirmative answer to such a question would still 
leave us in doubt of the genuineness of the religious state or 
the degree of itsdevelopment. And many would certainly 
hesitate to*affirm that which perhaps came to them as a 
conviction and reality, only in their most exalted moments. 

Would it be any better if we took the other definition, 
‘Religion is loyalty to God”? The question would then 


be before admission to the church, ‘‘Are you loyal to God?” 


Here the fitness for fellowship would turn upon the 
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efficiency of the human will. Alas, for human weakuess 
and fickleness—who would be found sufficient to pass 
such a test? If any were found forward to affirm this, 
should we be more certain that they were religious than 
those who recoHed from the test? 

One of the old questions always always asked of the con- 
vert was, Have you given your heart to Jesus, or to God? 
or, Have you made your peace with God? Such inquiries 
we have ceased to make. There was a vagueness about 
them which tormented those who still had left the power 
of thought. They were answered readily and affirmatively 
by those overcome by floods of rapture or of fear. But to 
us they did not signify those things or that state of mind 
which we deemed most essential to moral or spiritual 
health. 

Nor do I conceive that we should be any better off could 
we induce people to profess that they were ‘‘ conscious of 
God” or ‘‘loyal to God”, as though there were some worthy 
distinction or merit or religious value in the act. The 
same objection lies against these as against most other 
ecclesiastical confessions; they never mean the same thing 
to any two persons, and their use humilitates the con- 
scientious and puffs up the thoughtless with spiritual com- 
placency. ‘The truly religious life begins with something 
more definite than any assent to phrases so obscure and 
variable. ‘To ask men todeclare their ‘‘consciousness of 


God” or “‘loyalty to God ” or ‘‘belicf in God” as a test or 


measure of their religiousness; as a proof of that spirit and 
temper and power of goodness in a man which is the 
divinest element of his life, is not wise. You can induce 
men to say these things if you make the temptation strong 


enough, long before their deepest inward experience has 
wrought out these formulas. 


“Forms and formulas are burrows of insincerity.” 


He may decline, however, for reasons best known to him- 
self, to make these affirmations even to his most intimate 
friend; and yet he may show by his life that he is never 
unconscious of the obligations of the moral law, never 
irreverent or frivolous in the presence of serious themes. 
Can men serve God better by a word than by a deed ? 

Agassiz once said, “‘A physical fact is’ as sacred as a 
moral principle.” It was that high estimate of nature 
which made him the scientist that he was. So we say it is 
the estimate that a man places upon conduct which deter- 
mines his rank in religion. Once theology could dictate to 
ethics, but to-day ethics passes sentence on theology. Con- 
science is king of the creeds. ‘The true life is the highest 
expression of the true worship. If a deed is good and 
noble, it needs no ecclesiastical label or the superscription 
of any Cesar, that it may pass as current coin in the realm 
of righteousness. Its quality speaks for itself. 

Religion is no assent of the lips; it is no mere conclusion 
of thought, or conviction of the understanding. It is first 
a sense of duty, leading to the embodiment of the highest 
powers in daily acts. In the end it is a ready service 
rendered to every good cause. J. O. L. 


THE HINDMOST. \, 


These are they for whom nobody cares, except the 
devil, who, according to a popular adage, is always ready 
‘to take them. According to scripture he goes about “‘like 
a roaring lion, seeking tx Fae he may devour”; by which I 
suppose we may understand that there is absolutely no- 
body for whom he does not yearn. The adage in regard 
to the hindmost seems to have been the earliest expression 
of Darwin’s law of natural selection. It represents hu- 
manity as engaged in a race; all that is good, all that is 
desirable, is before, while behind comes the devil; who, 
by constantly cae up all the stragglers, becomes really, 
though probably without ever istentine it, the great im- 
prover of the human race. 

Do we sympathize with the hindmost? Ought we to 
sympathize with those who, in the struggle for existence, 
are not able to take care of themselves? Dare we, the 
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laws which govern the world being changeless as they ares 
and all that is good in the world having been evolved 
through their action out of the natural conditions under 
which humanity has lived, dare we interfere with the 
order of nature so far as to sympathize with, turn about 
and try to help, the hindmost? There is no doubt that 
this is what Christianity demands of us, and this is what 
professors of Christianity have always professed to be en- 
gaged in, the elevation of the lowliest, the strengthening 
and helping of the weakest, the salvation of the worst. 
But do they really do it? Do they really try to do it? Do 
not their efforts in this direction simply ameunt to inviting 
the hindmost to come up front and run beside us, who are 
leading the van ? 

A good illustration of the way in which the hindmost 
are practically forgotten, appears in the utterances of the 
labor agitators of the present time. They urge that eight 
hours should be the length of a day of labor. ‘They urge 
that wages should bear a just and equitable proportion to 
the profits as well as of the burdens of the business ; they 
organize themselves into associations of various names, 
meet in assemblies at various times and places, discuss the 
situation, make up their minds what the price of a day’s 
work should be, and if their employers do not care to pay 
this, a strike is ordered. Then the hindmost think that 
here is a chance for them. They go to the employer whose 
laborers have struck and offer ther services at the old rate, 
or offer to work ten instead of eight hours at the old price. 
The emp!oyer, who looks at the matter in a heartless bus- 
iness way, ee a | desiring to get his work done at a rate 
that will enable him to make a profit on the goods he man- 
ufactures, is ready to employ them. But here come our 
striking labor agitators, and they order these devil’s min- 
ions, the hindmost, out of the shops and off the prem- 
ises altogether—let them go to the dominions of their 
master, say in effect, and sometimes literally, these loving, 
fraternal Knights of Labor, ‘‘this is our business, and we 
allow no competition here.” And it seems that our Chris- 
tian civilization is either not strong enough or not Chris- 
tian enough to take the part of these lowliest laborers, these 
weakest and poorest of the world’s people, who are always 
ready in swarming abundance to take the lower wages that 
the employer is willing to give whenever a strike occurs. 

Now, it may be a strange question, but we ask it in all 
sincerity, is there no way of living upon this earth except 
by the law, ‘‘the devil take the hindmost”? This is a great 
question, and it has many branches. It pertains not only 
to the labor agitation, but to all such matters as care of the 
sickly, weakly, deformed and deficient members of the 
human family. Shall we continue to take care of the 
sick, the imbecile, the insane, in hospitals and places of 
refuge? Shall we continue to preserve the lives of the 

oorest poor in our county infirmariesand poor houses? It 
is quite certain that when the Christian world undertook 
to do these things it had no sort of conception of the task 
it was imposing upon itself, nor of the difficulties that 
would be met in fulfilling it. These difficulties may be 
succinctly stated by saying, that if once we turn to be- 
friend the hindmost they throng in such numbers to par- 
take of our bounty, and their numbers are so wonderfully 
and rapidly augmented, that it is certain, shortly, that the 
whole business of the world would be checked, and the 
world’s real workers would be employed in feeding the 
sick, the idlers and the drones. 

To return to our labor illustration, no thing is more 
certain than that wages are regulated in every country in 
the world by the relation of population to the food supply. 
Where a country is densely populated, where people are 
more abundant than food, they will work for almost noth- 
ing. Where the population is sparse and food plenty, the 
rate of wages is correspondingly high. Our present labor 
troubles are simply the result of the increasing number of 
laborers that flock to us from foreign lands, because here 
wages are higher than in other parts of the world. The 
foreign laborers come, have been coming for years, and are 
here in such numbers at last, that the rate of wages is be- 
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ing lowered steadily and inevitably—that is inevitably unless 
we can fling away our Christianity, harden our hearts, and 
strengthen the forces of his Satanic majesty in thinning 
out the hindmost. | 

And really, unless we are prepared to deal with the 
question of population, (and no ene ever dealt with 
this question; humanity so far in the history of this planet 
has never had sufficient self-control to make even a notable 
attempt at dealing with it,) our efforts will be all in vain 
in trying to keep up the rate of wages for any very ex- 
tended period, above the starvation point, toward which 
it naturally tends. If we should enforce the law against 
Chinese immigration, and then pass a similar law forbid- 
ding emigrants from all other countries to come here, we 
might check the fall in the price of labor fora time. But 
it would only be for a time. Our own people, by natural 
increase, would finally fill the whole of this fruitful land, 
and then the same result toward which we are so rapidly 
drifting now would be reached, namely, the price of labor 
would reach the starvation point. 

The true and only deliverance from these evils upon which 
we seem to be thrust by the very laws of nature herself, 
will come through the increasing intelligence and self-con- 
trol of men. At present the laboring population of this 
country are well to do, did they but know it; and, were 
their Tedieve but chastened, disciplined and controlled, 
their lot on earth might be a very happy one. Pending 
the time when this greater self-control shall exist and be 
manifest, the functions of civil government in exercising 
external control over men must be stringently supported by 
all who love their fellow men. And let not Christians 
blench because the task is great, nor be discouraged be - 
cause the outlook is dark, for the coming of the kingdom 
of peace and plenty and good will. We have only to do 
the duty that lies nearest us, to be wise and kind, wisely 
kind in our own time and place. And yet how great a 


thing it is to be wise, and what wisdom is required to know 
what duty does lie nearest us. U. 


— - 


Gontributed Weticles. 
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THE PRESCRIPTION. 


I hear,—long waiting—hear at length, 
That thou art broken, faint, 

Thy face presaging better than thy strength, 
And weak, heart-sinking—dear complaint . 
That moves my heart to make me sad; 

Yet too, makes glad; 

For I am sad 

For all thy pain; 

Yet ’tis a gain 

Of joy, to feel love rise to sadness 

And tenderness;—this is the gladness. 


Dear Nature, I will seek thy store 

Of sweet medicaments to heal 

My dear friend’s hurt, or else to steal 
Soft melioration o’er her, if no more. 
Rise, help me, all my love-profound 
Study of precious simples, to compound 
A medicine with knowledge sound, 

To give her heart’s-ease kind. 


Now thus my balm shall be combined: 
First take I the sky’s blue 

Which heals the dim eye till it see; 
Then quiverings of the breeze that knew 
The dear cheek yesterday, 

And now on mine doth play; 

For from both mine and thine 

A virtue will combine 
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To help heart’s-ease to thee 

W hose heart is also mine. 

Then sunshine; then the sparklin 

Of free waters; and then the darkling 

Of pure cool shadows under trees, 

Which the sun woos by messenger—the breeze. 
A cloud’s florescence, white, recessed, 

I take—its tincture lulls to rest. 

Then from the moon’s peaked horn I drip 
Some golden glintings; and I dip 

The myosotis-shadows from a nook 
Illumined by a fern-enberyled brook. 
Some sounds I need, and take 

The music where the rain-drops break 

On forest leaves; and the adjacent bird— 
I take his song, at morning heard 

When Dawn welcomes the Day 

Yet weeps dear Night that goes away. 


So. The draught is good, yet needs 
One more ingredient, one, 
A strong elixir, costlier than aught 
In tropic essences was ever sought; 

_ So precious that was none 

Distilled like it by magic deeds 

' Or spells in dearest tale 
That ever to Time’s wind spread sail. 
Come, then, I pour you in, my soul, 
My love, my hope, my whole 
Of faithful hope and thought, 
My own whole life. Thus fraught, 
The medicine is finished. Go, 
Pure simples, here put up; and O! 
Medicinable be unto her mind, ° 
And through its channels filter slow 
Till thou her heart shall find 
And give it ease; that she shall think 
This is, though drawn by me, a sky-brewed drink. 


JAMES VILA BLAKE. 
CHICAGO. 


SCRIPTURE READINGS. 


By Joon W. CHADWICK. 


Dear Unity:—Here is the conclusion of a sermon which was sug- 
gested by the comments of the Unitarian on Mr. Clifford’s tenderly 
conscientious contribution to the Vhiladelphia dedication. The ser- 
mon was an attempt to justify the use of various scriptures, ancient 
and modern, which I have enjoyed without conscious blame or 
shame in my own pulpit for a dozen years. J. W. C. 


There is no question here of the relative importance, 
beauty, dignity and worth of the Bible as compared with 
other sacred books. The ignorant tyro who knows little of 


_ the Bible, and still less of the Vedas or Avesta, the Koran 


or the Tripitaka, may varent the superiority of one of these, 
or another, to the Bible; but any person qualified to speak 
comparatively here will, I am sure, allow the immense, 
the infinite superiority of the Bible in its total range to 
any of its great competitors. This does not mean that 
there are not some sentences of moral vigor equal to the 
Bible’s to be found elsewhere, some of religious faith as 
deep and high, some of profounder philosophic wisdom. 
It means that the proportion of wheat to chaff is much 
greater in the Bible than in other ancient scriptures. It 
means that in the Bible the ideals of a simple, natural piety 
and of a morality that is sweet and sane are more per- 
vasive and persuasive than they are elsewhere. . It means 


that no other scriptures have a central figure so engaging . 


in his humanity, of such seo speech, of such pathetic 
fortune, as the Man of Nazareth. But evidently there is 


_ no reason here why the Bible should be used exclusively 


for Scripture Readings. If general superiority excludes, 
then the New Testament should exclude the Old: and Mat- 
thew’s gospel, all the rest of the New Testament. _ 

Not only is the relative superiority of the Bible to other 
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ancient scriptures easily manifest to the students of Com- 
— Religion, but its special fitness for reading in our 

unday Services is equally manifest, especially if these 
services are to have a worship-side, if they are to seek to 
touch the heart with reverence and awe and adoration; or 
to express its gratitude and trust. It is marvellously rich, 
especially the Prophets and the Psalms, in noble provoca- 
tion to these noble ends. Shall we also name the charm of 
old association? It is much insisted on. There are, in- 
deed, 


“ Words that have drunk transcendent meaning up 
From the best passion of all bygone time; 
Steeped thro’ with tears of triumph and remorse, 
Sweet with all sainthood, cleansed with martyr fires.” 


But, then, we must not forget the connection in which 
these lines occur. We : ust remember that their author 
suggests the possibility that even such words as these can 
‘*by repetition wane to vexing wind”. Sometimes it does 
not vex. It is the breath o ppies and begets uncon- 
sciousness. Very generally, if I milstake not, the reading 
of the Bible in our churches, orthodox and heterodox, is a 
signal for the mind to wander. In the orthodox churches 
this is more natural because there the “‘services” are sup- 
posed to serve man, but still more God. The Bible is his 
‘‘Word”, and it is read to him largely by way of personal 
compliment. But in our liberal churches the object of the 
‘services’ is to engage the congregation in a frame of 
moral earnestness and aspiration. earing and attention 
are necessary to thisend. It is not enough that the min- 
ister shall read and pray. ‘Thus it appears that the famil- 
iarity of scripture has a double operation. If some lost 
pulse of feeling often stirs beneath its touch, as often 
somnolence and intellectual vacuity result. Here is a rea- 
son why, notwithstanding the richness of the Bible in the 
elements of devout expression, it should not be used ex- 
clusively. A generous eclecticism would correct the dan- 
gers which a stereotyped exclusiyeness almost inevitably 
breeds. 

But these considerations are comparatively superficial. 
There are others which are more profound. Pre-eminently 
this: For those to whom the Bible is @ supernatural reve- 
lation, not only different in degree from other books and 
scripture, but in kind, it is entirely fit and proper that it 
should be the only literary instrument of devotional or 
ethical incitement in their religious services. » But among 
Unitarians no such view prevails. They differ, among 
themselves, in their estimate of certain books—their age 
and authorship, their historical validity. But they are all 
agreed that Emerson was right when he declared, 


* Out of the heart of nature rolled 
The burdens of the Bible old.” 


They are all agreed that the Bible is a completely human 
book. At least they find no hint of supernatural origin in 
those parts of which we know the most, and to imagine it 
in the case of parts of which we know little or nothing (as 
to their origin) would be gratuitous folly. They are 


agreed, moreover, that there is a difference in the intrinsic . 


value of the Bible’s sixty-six books ranging through an arc 
of numerous degrees, some books and parts of books touch- 
ing an absolutely low degree of intellectual and moral 
worth. They are agreed that there is in the Bible a pseu- 
donymous element,—an element that pretends to author- 
ship that is not real. As to the amount of this element, 
there is much difference of opinion. Some minimize it to 
a few books and partsof books. Others, and many others, 
find it in at least a score of instances. Books that are not 
pseudonymous are in many instances anonymous. It is 
only a minor fragment of the Bible of the personal and 
circumstantial origin of which we are aware. Seeing that 
these things are so, and that they are believed to be so 
among Unitarians, what justification can there be for re- 
garding every portion of the Bible as more sacred and in- 
spired than any portion of any other book?—and it is 
exactly this view—which is truth to most churches and 
profound untruth and irreverence to us—that is sanctioned 
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by the exclusive use of the Bible for our religious services; 
and more than sanctioned when public scorn is thrown on 
those whose scripture-range is wider than the Bible; and 
much more, when the scorn is coupled with the strange 
hint that it is an almost universal feeling among us! 


- What is there in the aggregate character of the Bible, as 
t 


Unitarians have read the riddle of its origin and growth, 
that should make it right and beautiful to read in church, 
‘‘Moab is my wash-pot and over Edom have I cast my 
shoe”, and wrong and shameful to read, ‘‘Fear God and 
where you go men shall think they walk in hallowed cathe- 
drals”? Is, ‘‘Happy shall he be who taketh thy little ones 
and dasheth them against the stones”, just because it is in 
the Bible, better than the Buddhist scripture, ‘‘Hatred 
ceaseth not at any time by hatred; hatred ceaseth by love”? 
Whatever superiority the Bible’s average has to the average 
of other literature, the best of other literature has an im- 
mense superiority to much that is contained between the 
Bible’s lids; and if I am sure of anything in this connec- 
tion, it is that the shameful thing is, knowing this, to 
act asif it were not so. The Unitarian understanding of 
the Bible demands of Unitarians, as honest men, who mean 
to put their creed into their deed, that they should not 
implicitly affirm what they explicitly deny. It demands 
of them that they should deliberately go about to testify 
by the use of—not ‘‘all sorts of authors’, but of the wis- 
dom, love and tenderness of the most noble and exalted, 
that they do not believe that the Bible is God’s only reve- 
lation, the only sound and excellent expression of the best 
that isin man. If there is any shame it is for those who 
lack either the consistency or the courage to witness such 
a good confession. 

A week had not gone by after the Philadelphia dedica- 
tion before the venerable man who was for fifty years the 
pastor of the Philadelphia church, and who since his fiftieth 
anniversary has had a dozen years of love and welcome every- 
where, made himself liable to such ecclesiastical censure as 
has been visited upon his neighbor of the church in German- 
town. The occasion was not less solemn and important 
than the dedication of achurch. It was the dedication of 
a broken home to memory, and hope, and trust in the 
Eternal. There sat the good old man, as Jesus used to 
when he talked to his disciples, and from his lips there 


came a mingled stream of talk and scripture, poetry and 
prayer, all so devout, all so poetical, all so sweet and good, 


that it was no easy matter to discover where the talk glided 
into scripture or.the poem into prayer. I doubt if it oc- 
curred to any then and there that he and they should be 
ashamed of it, or even that it wasn’t just the thing to blend 
the Bible phrase with Tennyson’s and Longfellow’s in that 
unclassified way; that it would have been more reverent 
and pious to have put the scripture in a little water-tight 
compartment of its own. But now, perhaps, we know with 
what emotions we should have listened to that rippling 
stream of trust and consolation. 

The Sacred Scriptures! There are no two of all the men 
and women in the world for whom they are the same,—no 
more, no less, no different. That scripture is the most 
sacred for tus which touches us most tenderly, quickens us 
most powerfully, stirs us most mightily. Scalitlenes it is 
a word of the Heteet Isaiah or the Christian Paul; some- 
times it is the poem that for a moment lifts from us the 
weary weight of our unprofitable days; sometimes it is the 
page of science that enraptures us with a profounder in- 
sight into the mystery of things; sometimes it is the fiction 
shane imagined baseness seems to mirror back our own; 
sometimes it may be only some poor scrawling words the 
little child we lost in other days brought to us—oh, so 

roud!—and we put them tenderly away. We must not 
insist that others’ sacred scriptures shall be just the same 
as ours. Nevertheless, there is'a common stock. There 
are scriptures which appeal with equal power to all earn- 
est, unsophisticated minds, all generous, honest hearts. 
These are the scriptures that pre-eminently deserve a place 
in that common worship, where men come together to en- 
courage one another in the pursuit of truth, the service of 
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ideal ends, and confidence in the Eternal Power. They are 
not all contained within the compass of that little library, so 
unspeakably precious both for what it has been and for 
what it is, that we call the Bible. 


“ The word unto the prophet spoken 
Was writ on tables yet unbroken; 
The word by seers and sibyls told, 
In groves of oak or fanes of gold, 
Still floats upon the morning wind, 
Still whispers to the willing mind.” 


For those to whom the Bible is the supernatural record 
of a supernatural Voice it is thoroughly fit that it should 
be ‘‘a thing enskyed and sainted”, a thing apart, trusting 
no brother near its throne; nay, having no brother and no 
blood relation. But for those who understand the Bible 
as we understand it, it isan impiety to God and an indig- 
nity to man to maintain its public isolation. Let it enter 
into free companionship and generous rivalry with all the 
other scriptures of old times and with the scriptures 
of each fresh new day. It will lose nothing eventu- 
ally by this exchange of a mechanical for a vital and 
organic relation to the mind and heart of man. If 
there is any shame to be invoked and visited on those who 
see and follow these ideals, let us be glad that we are 
counted worthy to go forth with them outside the camp 
and to share in their unmerited reproach. 


The Diudy Gable. 


Every charity committee or board of almoners in eve 
church should take two dollars from its benevolence fund, 
and subscribe for Lend a Hand. This new magazine, 
born of the spirit of Rev. Edward Everett Hale, and offer- 
ing a monthly symposium of practical minds on the 
methods and aims of charity-work, is one of the best 


omens of our civilization. It will unite and strengthen the 
churches. 


a 


WE welcome to our exchange table the Political 
Science Quarterly, edited by the Faculty of Political Science 
of Columbia College. The tone of this new venture, and 
venture, too, in a new field in this country, so far as known 
to, us, is conservative and scientific in the highest sense of 
both words. It seems not established to advocate or sus 
tain any theory, to voice the conclugions of any school, but 
to promote the application of the sdfentific method to the 
questions of political law, political economy, and all social 
questions of our country and time. 


_‘*SHADOWLIGHT ”, to which B. H. Standish, of Evans- 
ville, Wis., devotes one hundred 18mo. pages of a paper- 
covered volume, is a versified story of pioneer life in the 
west ; there is not a line of poetry in it, and some of the 
rhyme is hardly rhyme; but as a narrative pure and 
simple it may serve to interest not over-exacting readers. 
If we could get the ear of Mr. Standish, we would advise 


him (privately, of course) to desist from this kind of 
business. 


_ In _“ Poetry as a Representative Art”, Prof. George Lan- 
sing Raymond, of Princeton College, presents one of a series 
of — which he is preparing on the double subject of 
“The Distinction between Nature and Art, and the Fact, 
Manner, and Matter of Representation”. This essay con- 
siders, in connection with a study of paésages and poems 
from English, German and American verse-makers, the 
important part which representative elements play in all true 
poetry: he style is clear and forcible, though by no means 

ultless; the treatment is thorough and able, barring a ten- 


dency at times to prolong a discussion unduly. If one 
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wished a volume of fine representative selections of verse, 
merely, this would be of a most acceptable character; its 
chief value, however, is to the young student of poetry, 
to whom it may be recommended among the first of its 
class. The publishers have given the book a suitable me- 
chanical outfit. Cloth, $1.75. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. 


NuMBER 79 of the Humboldt Library consists of a mis- 
cellaneous collection of essays upon the ‘‘Scientific Aspects 
of Some Familiar Things”, by W. M. Williams, F. R. 8., 
F. C. 8. Some, if not all of these, were written many 
years ago, and although brought up to date aftera fash- 
ion by some present editor, lack the freshness that would 
belong to such a collection if written now. Yet for many 
people these essays will doubtless be suggestive and bene- 
ficial. 


Tue untimely death of a ripe scholar like Thomas 
Arnold, James Hadley or Lewis R. Packard gives peculiar 
interest to incomplete literary productions, which are 
tokens of unfulfilled possibilities. Professor Packard’s 
‘¢ Studies in Greek Thought ” (Ginn & Co.) is a collection 
of essays which never received the final touches of the 
gifted author, but to the sympathetic reader the book is 
none the less attractive. Instead of ornamental periods 
and rhetorical platitudes, we have Plato and Sophocles in- 
terpreted by.a clear and balanced thinker, whose object 1s 
not to challenge our admiration but to find out and give 
expression to the truth. 


Tue Andover Review for April contains a second articl® 
upon the “Spiritual Problem of the Manufacturing Town”, 
by William W. Adams, D. D.; one upon the ‘* Elective 
System of the University of Mos wel by Prof. James 
M. Carnett. ‘‘The Right of Blood-Covenanting and the 
Doctrine of Atonement” are discussed by Rev. F. Max 
Hark; ‘‘The Possibilities of Religious Reform in Italy,” II., 
by Wm. Chauncy Langdon, D. D., and the usual editorials, 
religious intelligence, criticism, etc., are offered. The 
Claim made by Professor Carnett, that the elective system 
to which Professor Palmer of Harvard has given the name 
the New Education, has in fact been in operation in the 
University of Virginia for over sixty years, and that its 
working is well known through the South but not so well 


understood in the North, will perhaps be a surprise to. 


many people. . 


Motes from the Gield. 


PHILADELPHIA.—Professor Hodge in closing his course 
of lectures had occasion to repeat his presumed belief in 
eternal punishment, which goes to show that while the 
distinguished Presbyterian has believed himself conversant 
with the best judgment of God, he has not once, by one 
step, entered into that real spiritual temple of the age by 
which that judgment is indexed. Disunion is poor gos- 
pel for this won of broadening fellowship. Mercy is all 
wrong if Doctor Hodge is right. And just here I have 
every sympathy with the gentler element.——The Camden 
society is at last pointing to something definite. It has 


about seventy-five members and is likely to achieve a church | 


of itsown. A meeting having incorporation in view is ap- 
pointed. In the meantime services are held every Sunday, 
and Mr. Haskell, from Vineland, lends such assistance 
as he can. There has heretofore been no liberal society of 
any character in Camden.——I have had some facts whis- 
pered to me as to an Emerson “‘circle” formed an evening 
since by some of the girl members of a Presbyterian 
church. The leaven worketh thus. Joseph Cook 
should look to his thought when he assumes that the 
Emerson influence.is dead, The Universal is ever active, 
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only the *particulars muttate. In a clear-cut ad- 
dress—‘‘Stretching the Formula”’—delivered on the 11th, 
Rev. J. H. Clifford brought enough compacted feeling and 
wisdom together to prove himself sweetly superior to his 
recent critics. The purport of the message was such an 
one as fitted well the time and the circumstances, and, 
while in no sense controversial and in every sense generous, 
was a grand and lofty defense of free souls and unchained 
pulpits. In this age, or any other, there can be but one 
excuse offered for spiritual mediation, and that must con- 
sist in the liberty of the agent. In the evident dream of 
such an idealized platform, Clifford entered a plea, or an 


incentive, that pales all “ineffectual fires” from*narrower 
spokesmen. a. by Me 


Boston.—Boston Unitarians have included the colored 
school of Tuskeegee, Ala., in their southern missionary 
work and are to make the Utes’ reservation their particular 
Indian ground. Rev. Edward Everett Hale gives three 
probable reasons why the Utes were originally apportioned 
to our denomination. ist. Both names begin with the 
letter U. 2d. That tribe has the least Christian spirit 
among Indians, and ours the most Christian spirit among 
sects. 3d. Because no tribe being allotted to us at first, 
the Rev. Mr. Lowe afterwards accepted the only remaining 
tribe—it having been left off the original list because it 
was so much scattered and so unmanageable. ——The King 
and Queen of Sweden have taken the temperance pledge to 
encourage their subjects to follow so good a course. A 
new interest in our ministry at large has lately been awak- 
ened. Democratic churches, not cheap mission churches 
are needed in cities. ———Letters from California indicate 
that Brother Wendte is organizing and encouraging the 
Pacific societies and gaining results quite equal to his best 
expectations. The last words of John B. Gough were 
“Young man, make your record clear.” These words will 
be adopted as a special motto by our Young Men’s Christ- 
ian Union and Association. Our temperance lecturers 
believe in statistics. They say that a great temperance 
movement has fresh life in Northern Europe. In Russia 
80,000 retail saloons will soon be closed in their cities by 
an edict inexorable as the law of the ancient Medes. Im 
Denmark forty priests have headed a fierce crusade against 
the national vice, brandy drinking. In Sweden total absti- 
nence is growing fashionable among the nobility. In Ice- 
land the Danish government has made a warning example 


of twenty drunken priests, degrading them from their 
office. ‘ E. R. B. 


CuicaGco.—The union teachers’ meeting assembled at 
175 Dearborn street Monday noon, Rev. Mr. Blake being 
leader. The golden text, which was used before in paper 
sixth of this series, introduces the ethical lesson for the 
day. ‘I'he comparison is as to the force of truth or right- 
eousness, which is here compared to the force of a mighty 
stream. ‘The truth is powerful because it always agrees 
with itself. He who always speaks the truth has to spend 

*no time or force in making what he has to say agree with 
what he has said before. The lesson covers a period of 
about three hundred years, from 800 B.C. to 530, a period 
strongly marked upon the whole by the strongly ethical 
quality of the Nome Amos stands at the beginning of 
this period, and he with Micah was spoken of as most beau- 
tifully and strongly moral. This period was also the first 
literary period of Israel. Nothing remains of the proph- 
ecy of a former period, no word of Nathan or Elijah, but 
here we come to a great prophetic literature. These books 


seem to be written records of the spoken speeches of these 
prophets. 


ENGLAND.—An English friend writes of organs and 
church-calendars,—the latter in the English churches be- 
ing a monthly pre-announcement of all church services, 
meetings, sermon subjects, etc.; this little sheet apparent! 
taking the place of the annual calendar common now wit 
us:—‘“Things move slowly with us, To any one in this 
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state of mind the vision of helpful, cheerful life which 
your handbook summons up is charming. A church with 
chairs which can be put on one side, the room filled with 
tables for Sunday reading! Don’t move into that upper 
room with pews, and don’t worry overmuch if you don’t 
get an organ. Organs are glorious sometimes. But very 
often they oppress a service instead of helping it. We 
have a fine, a beautiful organ, and our organist is a friend 
who has sympathy and is willing to be led in all sorts of 
ways. et sometimes I wish we hadn’t an organ, or 
that the key was lost and could not be found for a month. 
With organs the tone of monotony comes in. The service 
loses its ease and spontaneity. You must fit the frame of 
the organ programme, and it becomes your master. So 
don’t long for the organ glory. The glory of good sing- 
ing is finer far ”. 


INDIANA.—State Missionary yomneng? is doing most 
vigorous work in this state. He has been speaking at 
Burton, Perdue University, and holding a week’s meeting 
at Richmond, where he has organized a Unitarian church 
adopting a statement of belief with the following codicil: 
‘<Tt is understood said statement of belief does not exclude 
from our fellowship any one who wishes to meet with us 
either for purposes of work or steps and we wredgascy 
invite all who desire to see the spirit of truth to join with 
us in helping to bring the kingdom of heaven to this 
earth.” At this place he found himself working side by 
side with a salvation army, a local editor calling him an 
advance guard. An investigating lady} lured by this an- 
nouncement, went to hear him, but concluded that -she 
did not like the salvation army. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MInn.—It is not because he is a heretic 
and disturbs the peace of the Skandinavian heaven where 
the orthodox dwell, but because he builds his churches in 
a windy latitude, that Brother Janson has been visited the 
second time by a cyclone and the upper story of his new 
church, which was enclosed but not finished, been blown to 
splinters. ‘The basement, where the society worships, is 
not materially damaged, but $3,000 worth of hurt has been 
done to the upper part. We are sure that the friends 
throughout the country will promptly make good the dam- 
age, and thus stay the heart of our bold Norwegian poet 
preacher. 


THE STREET CHILDREN.—We go to press too early to 
report the meeting called at the club rooms of the Sher- 
man House for the 29th inst. in behalf of the street chil- 
dren of Chicago. Prominent workers in philanthropic 
fields are invited to Sfeak. The meeting is called by W. 
A. Johnson, secretary of the Charity Organization Society, 
whose office is room 4, 116 La Salle street. No greater op- 

ortunity of usefulness could be desired than this which is 
eft at the door of the Chicago people, if they would but 
help the helpless. 


WIsScoNSIN.—The Madison church, now that it is in its 
new home, has voted to immediately liquidate its $1,200 
indebtedness, and the salary of the pastor has been raised 
to $2000.——The Janesville people are continuously ~< y 
in the successful ministrations of Rev. Mr. Waite. e 
audiences are large and all the activities enjoyed. This 
prosperity of the All Souls Church in Janesville lightens 
the work in the All Souls Church, Chicago, at least to one 
worker. 


Santa Fr, N. M., is to have a monument to Helen 
Hunt Jackson of a most fitting kind, viz., a Ramona 
school for Indian girls. She pleaded for those who are 
unable to plead for themselves. 


RocHeEsTEerR, N. Y,—Rev. Newton M. Mann’s sermon 
on ‘*Labor and Capital”, last Sunday, appears in full in 
three of the Rochester papers, two English and one German. 


Dreary Texas.—The New York Tribune says Texas 
sportsmen receive orders for the plumes of white egrets in 
lots of 10,000 


